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Life Assurance in England. 

1HE evils to which we adverted, in a brief article under the 
above title, in the sixth number of this Magazine, are attracting 
the attention which it was only reasonable to expect that sooner or 
later they must do. The disastrous consequences of the prevailing 
reckless competition which we then showed to be " looming in the 
future," begin already to assume a more definite and tangible 
shape. Convincing evidence is accumulating that the surface over 
which the operations of Assurance Societies are to range is for 
some years at least fully occupied, and that the attempt to extend 
it involves a cost which must render even success abortive. That 
this is so we regret as much as those can do whose efforts have 
been exerted in vain in this fruitless task. It is no subject of 
rejoicing — their disappointment, and the loss which those connected 
with them must inevitably sustain. As we said on the former 
occasion, we do not blame the projectors for making the trial, it 
was natural for each to think that he could do better things than 
those who had gone before ; but they are surely to be blamed for 
perseverance in a course which is leading all engaged in it to ruin- 
ous consequences^when such a result is so obvious as not to be 
mistaken. Saying this, we allude of course to the extremely slow 
progress made in the acquisition of income, in spite of an enormous 
expenditure incurred with that object. In the older Companies, as 
a general rule, we believe the case was wholly different — probably 
at the end of the first year, half the premiums received in it 
were absorbed by expenses; at the end of the second, one-fourth 
(the income in the meantime having rapidly increased) ; and so on. 
But in the accounts of the Companies recently formed, it is by no 
means uncommon to see that at the end of three or four years not 
only all the premiums received have been swept away, but a consi- 
derable portion of the subscribed capital also ; and what is a still 
more fatal symptom, the small income obtained from the assurances 
exhibits from year to year scarcely any perceptible increase ; mean- 
while an accelerating rate of mortality begins to operate, and what 
little advance would arise from the new entrants is neutralized by 
deaths, and by the secession of many who begin at length to per- 
ceive the hopeless character of the undertaking! These merely 
suffer the loss of whatever they may have subscribed; but the 
shareholders, less fortunate, find the claims accumulating without 
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any prospect of funds to meet them, and can escape the most serious 
ultimate consequences only by an immediate sacrifice scarcely less 
ruinous. That this is no exaggerated statement might easily be 
shown by comparison of the accounts of Companies formed some 
years back with those of such as have been more recently estab- 
lished; but we abstain from the unpleasing task of making it. 
We will not, however, conclude- these few observations without 
remarking, that a great deal of the evil now complained of is to be 
attributed to the defective manner in which the accounts of these 
modern societies are set forth. This remark is made by more than 
one of the writers of the pamphlets calling attention to the existing 
state of affairs ; but, curiously enough, none of them make use of 
the instrument whose utility they seem so sensible of. One gen- 
tleman, in particular, points out with great effect the importance of 
a " balance sheet, " and the insufficiency of a mere statement of 
receipts and payments ; but, notwithstanding, omits to give even a 
single specimen of the results to be derived from the proper use of 
the former. Another appears to think it necessary to appeal \o a 
public accountant to resolve difficulties which it is peculiarly an 
actuary's province to encounter, and which the functionary so 
referred to does not seem quite equal to surmount. It is indeed 
remarkable that the oldest Companies manifest a want of know- 
ledge or great carelessness on these really important points. Many 
of them give out a mere cash account, with which the public has 
nothing to do, and from which it can derive no useful information; 
and scarcely one does as it is imperatively necessary that it should, 
viz. — first state the receipts of the year, and the charges of it, and 
then append a "balance sheet." Had this method of procedure 
been resorted to in the recent discussions which have taken place, 
more light would have been thrown upon the subjects in dispute, 
and much unnecessary wrangling avoided. Not to make any in- 
vidious selection, we will take a supposititious case, resembling 
such as are given in Mr. Christie's pamphlet, and assume the 
receipts and expenditure to be as follows, viz.: — 



Receipts op the Teak. £. 

Paid up capital 27,000 

Premiums 13,500 

Annuities 4,500 



J45,000 

i 



Charges op the Year. £. 

Expenses 22,000 

Claims 7,000 

Annuities 350 

Interest, <fcc 1,173 

Balance 14,477 

£45,000 



With these data, and assuming that two-thirds of the premiums 
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received are sufficient to meet the claims, we arrive at the follow- 
ing:— 

Drs. BALANCE SHEET. Grs. 



£. 

Paid up capital 27,000 

Liability under assurances . . 2,000 
„ „ annuities . . 4,150 



£33,150 



£. 

Investments, &c 14,477 

Balance (deficit) 18,673 



£33,150 



This is, of course, merely intended as an approximation to the 
real state of affairs ; but it will serve to show how such approxima- 
tions may be made, and in what a very different point of view the 
subject matter is exhibited by them. In the present instance, the 
liability under the assurances (found from deducting the claims 
from two-thirds of the premium) is evidently understated. On the 
other hand, it is to be borne in mind that somewhat less than one- 
third of the future premiums may be looked upon as a set off 
against future expenses; or, what comes to the same thing, that 
rather more than two-thirds of them will in all probability suffice 
for the claims. 

X 



London Fires in 1851.* 



" The statistics of London fires are by no means devoid of interest, and the time may 
come when they will form an index to the social advancement of the people; for in pro- 
portion as houses are built more and more fireproof, and habits of carefulness become 
more and more diffused, the number of destructive fires will assuredly lessen." — Knight's 
London. 

lHE known fires in the Metropolis during the year 1851 num- 
bered 928 j the unknown (save to the parties interested), there is 
every reason to believe, amounted to a much larger number. Of 
the former, 270 were extinguished by the inmates of the premises 
without external aid; 398 were extinguished by the inmates 
assisted by casual voluntary aid ; while the extinction of 260 de- 
volved upon the firemen. The total number of calls given at the 
engine-stations were 1,159, as shown by the following table : — 

* From the Report in the Mechanics' Magazine, March 27th, 1852, by Mr. W. 
Baddeley, C.E., Inventor of the Portable Canvas Cisterns; Improved Jet-spreaders; 
Farmer's Fire-engine; Every Man his own Fireman; &c. &c. 
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